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beginnini^ reading instruction focuses on a phonetic approach and when 
the language {Finnish) has a highly phonetic regularity. Sixty-two 
children kere testedj. interviewed^ and observed. Each child was shown 
a photograph of a word in its natural setting and was asked wha^ it 
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tested the child *s recognition cf words xn total ccntext. Besults led 
to the conclasicns that learning to read is as natural as learning to 
talk and tha^ reading is a natural outgrowth qf language developsent* 
and^ is not entirely dependent upon the phonetic property of the 
printed syabol* (JH) • - 
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Discussion of Results of a Study of Early Reading Responses of Young 
Children in the Finnish Last^ntarha 



Introduction 

* 

Some insiqhts into the learning to read process are readily available in 
children'^ ras'XJnses tc.print iji thsir natural, everyday environnent. Cluesn - 
to children's understanding of languaoe and the strategies they use as they 
learn to read can be us2d by teacher* in their decisions about reading in- ' 
struction. (22) This report is a discussion of the results of an investigation 
of early reading raspoftscs of yeung children in the Finnish Lastehtarha. 
The results of the study in Finland do not support the ^aphasis on a phonic 
approach to beginning reading instruction, nor the importance of a highly regular 
orthography in the process of learninq to read. The results challenge the 
belief that grapheme-p^joneme regularity is a critical factor in' the onset of 
reading. ' \ 

To question the validity of a phonic approach to beginning reading is to - 
c'ormit educational heresy: To draw implications for teaching from observatidhal 
data is condemned as non-dntellectual, non-scientific inspirational dreaming. 
In the absence o? a rigorous "controlled" experiment this study does not con- . 
tribute to a model of ho!/ children learn to read. On the other hand, the absence 
of highly stringent controls aoes allow for spontaneous reactions and responses 
by the child to the "test" situations designed tor collecting data on the onset 
of reading, - _ . '~ 

During the spring of 1971 the v/riter made a study of early reading responses 
of four, five and six year olds in the Finnish Lastentarha (preschool). 
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The study in Finland sought clues to tl?2 onset of reading when beginning reading 
instruction focuses cn a phonetic^pproach (tavaaninen), and i?hen the language, 
such as Finnish, has a hiahly phonetic regularity* The lf?67 investigation of 
early reading responses of young children tested the theory -that children begin 
the reading orocess naturally in a print environeient by discovering for themselves 
that printed tfords are substitutes for audible sys^ols used to identify objects* 
attions and situations. The conclusions support the thesis that a young child 
proceeds through the process of learning to ri^d as /laturally as he learns to 
.talk and junderstand language, and as personally and creatively as hisVjriosity 
and exploratory behavior present possibilities. Heading, then, is a natural 
^outgrovth of language develo!^^nt and is not entirely dependent on the phonetic 
pror-erty^of the printed syn^bol- 

Reading Instruction in Finland 
It is aissujned by some that the high litaracy rate in Finland is due to 
the phonetic regularity of the language, Reading is not taught formally in 
the Lastentarha and children are not exposed to forrt=5l reading until the age 
of seven. The Esikoulu concept, advocated by a 1270 Cownittee Of the 
Val tioneuvosto (government) will advance fon:ial reading instruction to age six, ' 
(2) Reports from Finland indicate that budget problens and other unresolved 
considerations have kept the Esikoulu legislation froR being implemented except 
in a pilot foro. 

Teachers teach readina formally to seven year olds as if they v/ere illiterate 
(12) Reading as it is taught is not treated as a language component. Children 
first learn letters frcni a pr-^mer and combine them to make slyort i/ords. In 
Aikaappe Aapinen (11), for example, a child begins by learning A a, I i, AI 
a1, 01 oi, Hn. T'len the word WAA (earth) is learned: then TATTI (toadstool); 
then a sentence OTA OKiA TATTI (take your own toadstool). The text increases in 
ERIC dffffcylty to th? f.'urth or fifth reader level. 



*The order of presentation of latters varies anong publishers. Manuals reseable 
our iteierican basal reader nanuals and roost teachers adhere strictly to the sug- 
gestions in the laanual. Children are taught to put sounds to the letters so 
beginning reading instruction is asainly orsl reading. A typical manual fcr a - 
basal reader stresses talking, listening, singing, arts and crafts, iiiusic, 
fields trips and all jsanner of creative activities. In reading instruction 
sounding is a separate function. The Esiicoulu Kokeiluopetus - suunitelisa (24) 
of l-^JZ states that a young child's cognitive grotrth or knowledge of the, wrld 
around hinisnot aided by sounding out a vord if he doesn't know *^at the i=?ord 
aaans. Thus, the Esiltoulu curriculum stresses the growth and development 
activities characteristic of all good preschools and does not eniphas'"ze the 
irsportance of phonics- . ' 

The study by tiie writer sought clues to the child's perceptions of the 

"reading act. Hore specifically, the study attenpted to test the belief that 
the onset of readina i:; ijot dependent on phonic instrjction, »*het''er in the 
Finnish language or any other language. Jhe ivriter's investigation followed the 
format of a previous study (23) which used photographs W printed iford symbols 
in the everyday, wrld of a child. Sixty two children \iere tested, interviewed , 
and observed. Each child vfas shown a pfiotograph of a «/ord in its natural 
setting and was asked, "What does this v/ord say?" Tlwn a drawing or representa- 
tion of the photDgraph was used because readiniJ texts usually use drawings. The 
printed \^rd symbol was t»5en shown In its inwediate setting using lass associated 
context than in the photonraph. A fourth sten, the orinted vwrd sy?ibol in 
isolation, t5«;t^d recognition of the word after a child abstracts it fron its 
^ettin". Vords used in sentences tested the child's recognition of vorJs in 
ft^l context. 



T,)e tj«nty five words are: PPSTI - Post Office; - bankymmi - salei 

CSTO- huying; Llf^PiSA- soft drinfc; Pepsi Cola; Coca Cola; Kodakj mii^ - 
open; LELOMA - toys; ?A?mh - paper; TARJOUS- offerini or sale; B<WPI - coffee 
sfitsp: OULULAIfcU' - trade -a^ for bread; «JSTAfJ£RUrm - black berry.duicej 
APTEEKT ~ drugstore; ARKISIN - i«ck jys; L^/WTAI - Saturday; K -^stcre, 
JUO - drink; VALIKTA - supenwrlcet; ILOISTA PAfSIAISTA - Happy Easter; OUJT - 
beer- «3AATELO - Ice craw; TALVIKUVAT - jdnter seene. 

So ouantif ication o^data was' fade .In the Finnish study. Fifty-three of 
the sixty*tw) subjects* kneyr all or sone of the printed words in the photographs. 
Forty subjects kn^W all the whJs. }h'ne did not knot/ any of the words. Taenty- 
t!5ree ftnew scne of the words in isolation. ?.'one of the children knew all the 

* 

•lords in isolation. lio record i«s raada of the socio-econonic status of the sub- 
jects, the intelligence quotient or the siblinc? relationship in the family. It . 
las obvious that irore older ^'lildreji^x year olds) knew more words than either 
five or four years olds. Gne four year old knew all the words in the photograohs 
and SOTO in isolation. 

Verbatim Report 

A co!i^lete verbatim reoort of the children's responses is too extensive to 
be included in this writing. Clue3 to a c|iild*s discovery of the reading process 
can be draw fran the resnonsas to the question, "What doesilthis word say?" * 
Reports of the children's spontaneous remarks about their readina give clues to 
the cognitive processes that underlie learning ahd clues .to answers to sorne 
nuestions about phonic instruction in reading. 

The children's resDonses are part of the fabric of questions' teachers ask. 
What happens when the efnphasis is only on spelling - sound relationships? Do 
children see the relationship between what they do «ihen they soond out v.'ords (tavai) 
and what they do when they read? Is pronounceability of words helpful for children 
learning to read? , 5 



Is -it effective because ths subject "s^^ys it to Iifr^salf and it sounds right? 
neaf subjects in.Gi!:s3ns*.,Shurc11ff's cndYonas' (3) research differentiated 
nonsense vjairds by ortbiHJranhic structure alone.' Vould neaniogful words naks a 
d1ffer<»nce? Does the child have to identify the *«rd before he decides Iiow to 
pronounce it? (7) 

"l know that's PAJilCKI b ecause 1 see the P (pointing to the upper circle of 
P)." When I'r! in the ban!'. I see PAfiKKI. TJ)e follwiing is a SDontaneous coment, 
"When Vm in the Post Office I see POSTI. " The word PCSTJ had not been shown to 
the child at t!iis point. 

Is the circle in P a si<;nificant graphic cue to word recognition for this . 
chiW? -"Pre-readinn children anoarently have little difficulty in dealing with 
letters as stiriuli (note recognition of P) but a great deal of difficulty with 
letter rounds .as rasnonses." (13) Ihe child's use of .orior exoarience and know- 
ledge of i:here the wrd is usually seen, ("in the bank I see PAWKKI") is evident. 

« 

Did the child use tt> contour of the word' Sibson (^) wites, "Hot only is 
differentiation Door «it!>f'i«t internal ^analysis, but without such analysis there 
K'ould'be no basis for transfer to new words." Gibson (5) contends that children 
develon sensitivitv to differences in print by being exposed to plenty of word- 
like forms. Children v.'ho invent spelling systems of their own use letters for 
•sounds and draw alphabetic rules and succeed on their om in phonemic abstraction. 
(6) ■ 

to , 

Concreteness («-«»rds ijith physical referents) or abstractness of words seemed 
to cff»>ct meaning and vrard recognition. Children define concreteness through 
function, category, description and olace relationship. A frequency and familiarity 
dimension effects the concreteness variable. The child uses associated context, 
his kno'fledge of the world around him. "We have Pepsi in Finland, it's a soft 
drink. I don't knov; how'to read it but I just knoM it." His motivation and 
interest is in the meaning he puts. into the symbol from his experience. The 
child ms asked t-rfiy saying the word isn't reading it. 
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He ans^jsred t!iat ssiyir? is sasy i*en you k:H3¥f tJ?e »«rd. }le added that sopietfaes 
he says tlK lettars but he 4o2$n't know the word. 

"Tliat jiord Tarjous aceans bargain or for sale but I can't say the *«rd.* 
Tha child oroceeded to say it and ifith a giggle of surprise said* ."It is' for sale, 
it's tarjous. TJiat's the first tiiae I've read it." 

Ihe child used context to guess at the wrd, focusing or graphic informtlon 
to produce the "sound*' he discovered he had in his language. Although the child 
f)ad not been taunht he read the wrd* Did h? profit from the kiah letter-sound' 
consistency? Did he decode the ^rd first? He said he couldn't say it but 
after reporting on its ineaning, he said it. Does the child J»vc to be taught 
decoding apnroaches and does nKjaning coi^ automatically with decoding to sound? 
Analyses of children's oral readinc? n!iscu3s provide insight into the reader's 
iiBpHcit ltnov*ledge of langua^^e awi reading and suggestions for answering these 
cuestions. (3) 

Weber's (20) studies indicate that children seektoiake sense out of print 
usin? meaningful language sense $nore than graphene-phoneme features. Through 
experience and familiarity with the printed word^^synbpl , through acting on the 
viord, a child oets to know a word just as he '^knows" or recognizes his v/orld of 
Objects, actions and events. 

.Smith (16) postulates a feature analytic model of the ytorU recognition 
process admitting that we don't know the rules by which it 'is accomplished. 
'•Vte leave that part of learning to the child himself." (17) The response to 
many words indicated specific graphic features were singled out by the reader 
as significant cues to be rauembered: S in PEPSI , ? in PAJWKI, the logo in'the 
bank-, K in KODAK. . , 

Upon seeinq the BMPJ a child said^ "I know GAAW. It's where we eat. I 
can say each letter (child pointed to each letter as he named each one.) Some-' 
day I'll read," The BAARI refers to restaurant . 
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The child seaoed to st^arate reading frosB soynding for he said BAAPJ tjhCT fie saw 
the wrd not after he siid the letter na>2S- It is easy to cateiiorize spelling 
sound-relationships in the hifhly regular phonetic Finnish language for there 1$ 
fflinlnal interference and autonatic decodi*ig strategies can be easily disa>vered. 
Yet^ the suhjects in this study «ere at different levels of ability ar*d iMreness 
and reported that ''sounding is not 'readirig." -In reading, the child discovers the 
sound-syni)ol relationship for hinself and has to orvfanize his discoveries In a 
language systen he knows. Meaning precedes sounding in. word recognition and the 
rea'ler noves fron owning to confirwtion through sounding. (18) 

AtBCI hpen) was given as a response to AVOIWii (opee). The child recognized 
the similarity of nseanin^ and his wrd recognition was based on the knowledge of 
his lagnuagc. 

OSUUSPAHKfg ws recognized by association v/ith a logo which is the tradewirk 
of coo!>erative banks, finotker child said, "I have seen that inark iMiny tines. 
Tbafs-the sign on banks." "PmM is like PGLIISI (police). I know the word 
POLIISI because ve live near one." 

A child recognized PEPSI but said he didn't know the S in it. "If yw tell • 
me I can learn it. I have to try to ranernber it. Pitaa Ahkeroita nwistamaan. " 

Some children resnondedj "En Tunnc" which is "I don't recognize" used in 
personal reference, and others said "En Ticda ." used in reference to knoifffsg 
facts or infoTOation. Children achieve specificity of usage as they mature in 
their language use. • i. - . 

A child traced the initial K in KODAK 'because it was nct'clearly visible 
in the /Jhotoqrapb. "I have to see the whole wrd although I know' it is Kodak. 
We have one at home." . . 

For APTEEKI a child said "LAAKEITA (medicine)". An APTEEKI is a*drugstore. 

A sign with the wrd PAPE^IA (paper) above LELUJA (toys) was read as if the 
tiio wrds were in a phrase, paper toys . The child dropped the f tnal A in PAPERIA 
(nJKin) to jMkePAPERI (adjective). 8 



He chaired the part of sne^ch to fit ttje r«anin? he put Into it. ^ 

One child said "MKISIH" («el£ days) is lika his friend's naoe, TWO 
SARKIsat. Ihe pattern i«s faai1i*r but ha didn't sound out the word. 

ILOISTA PMSIAtSTA (iUm Easter ir^s fsnniar to all. One child said, 
"liniSTA JDULUA" (Merry Xeas). 

The children sounded wrds correctly and easily whethir they knew what they - 
neant or not. Hany children said "tavaaainen el ole lu^ista^ or sounding is 
not reading. Most teachers in Finland ^sidered sounding out words and letters 
as a. necessary pre-reading activity. Gifasoj! (?) wites "For children learning 
to read,, easy pronunciation oay be helpful but even then only during the initial 
nliases of reading.*' Baron and Thurstou (8), ho-^ver, found that pronpunceability 
or the sound of the word was not an effective yariabls in «ord recognition and . 
meaning can be darived fron visual analysis alone, 

loiJlications for Classrooro Instruction 

Sanantic processing contributes to iwrd recognition processes as seen in 
the children's recognition of sose viorss and non-recognition of the letters in 
the !X)rds. Is knowihq isolated words different fron perfcroance in reading 
sentences? Is the reading task different in different languages? Thomdike (19) 
asks, "Is reading national and language specific?" r4any of the Finnish children 
knew tsie English words CRACKER, KODAK, COCA COIA, PEPSI. 

delated research presents differinp points of view. A study by Venezfcy . 
(20) sugqeststhat the high letter sounrf ability of the Finnish child <toes not 
guarantee hiqh rsadinn ability. Doufjlas' (1) study in ItorWay stressed Uie im- 
portance of phonetic rfipularity in the onset of readins and Hfldreth (10) in {ler 
study of earl / reading In Russia found that the consistent rational alphabet of 
th? language contributes to t\fi easy and rapid early sopcess of beginning readers. 

The results of this studv are significant for the classroom teacher .1*0 must 
be wmr^ of learning strategies children use when they first begin the reading 
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process. Since laaming to read is mt totally dependint on formal instruction, 
prescriptive teaching jackages desijnsd to effect th? onset of reading m%t be 
of questionable value. Teaching strategies based on spelling-sound relation- 
ships are not suoported by clues from children's responses to print. 

Tbe coB?>lex interaction pmcess of early reading requires a rich contextual 
settimt. Children need nuch tine and opportunity to tap all possible source^ 
of infomation to find out ifhat the print says. The child's language exoerience 
is his best source. Despite the apparent ease with which Flnnlsh^chlldren leim 
thfe sounds of letters and the simple predictable spelling to sound correspondence 
children reported they *i3ve to know the mrd' before they csn read. "Sounding 
does not produce i!?edn1ng and the success of phonic instruction is ultiraately 
deoertdfent on the child's cognitive abilities. (2)^ Bach child in the study seemed 
to construct his own rules and stratejries for ronenberlng. 

Teaching letter-sjound relationships is of questionable value because a 
child must grasp tha jdsa for hiusslf as his curiosity^ leads him to test his 
theories of what a ^ord is. Teaching children to expect a one-to-on& letter- 
sound correspondence is not useful for viord identification when a reader needs 
to identify a word before he pronounces it. Especially in a language not as 
Dhonetically regular as Finnish, a child may find transfer difficulty In later ■ 
reading If he is led to rely on a one to one sound-symbol correspondence. 
The hypothesis tliat children discover reading. on their own is not Just a wish 
iiithout reality. Just as "discovery is not manageabte" so learning to read can-, 
not be "Pianaged" by phonic instr'jction and teachers can only share in nurturing 

i 

its.grov/th. (1^) . 
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